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PREFACE. 



The first of the pieces in this little volume was printed 
some years ago, and has since been printed in America : 
as it was found to be still in some request, we have 
republished it, with a few additional translations, most 
of them from authors of a kindred spirit, — the lesser, 
but not the least, of the lights of modem German lite- 
rature. 

The poetical translation of * The Faris' at the end of 
the volume belongs to a different school : the original 
is by the most eminent living Polish poet, and it bears 
marks of the peculiar Sclavonic genius of its author. 
The translation requires some apology, for it was 
executed from a French version of the poem by a boy 
of sixteen : it has since been revised, and not disap' 
proved, by M, Mickiewicz himself 
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** Bear in thy sickness all along the same thoughtSi proposi- 
tions and discourses concerning thy person, thy life and death, 
thy soul and religion, which thou hadst in the best days of thy 
health, and when thou didst discourse wisely concerning things 
spiritual. For it is to be supposed that thou hast cast about in 
thy health, and considered concerning thy change and the evil 
day, that thou must be sick and die» that thou must need a 
comforter, and that it was certain thou wouldst fall into a state 
in which all the cords of thy anchor would be stretched, and 
the very rock and foundation of fEdth should be attempted ; and 
whatsoever fancies may disturb you, or whatsoever weaknesses 
may invade you, yet consider, when you were better able to judge 
and govern the accidents of your life, you concluded it necessary 
to trust in God, and possess your souls with patience. Think 
of things as they think that stand by you, and as you did when 
you stood by others; — ^that it is a blessed thing to be patient; 
that a quietness of spirit hath a certain reward ; that still there 
is infinite truth and reality in the promises of the Gospel ; that 
still thou art in the care of God, in the condition of a son, and 
working out thy salvation with labour and pain, with fear and 
trembling ; that now the sun is under a cloud, but it still sends 
forth the same influence. And be sure to make no new princi- 
ples upon the stock of a quick and an impatient sense, or too 
busy an apprehension. Keep your old principles, and upon 
their stock discourse and practise on toward your conclusion.' 

''When a good man dies, one that hath lived innocently, or 

made joy in Heaven at his timely and effective repentance, and 

in whose behalf the holy Jesus hath interceded prosperously... 

then the joys break forth through the clouds of sickness, and 

the conscience stands upright, and confesses the glories of God, 

and o^ms so much integrity that it can hope for pardon, and 

obtain it too. Then the sorrows of the sickness do but untie the 

soul from its chain, and let it go forth, first into liberty, and 

then into glory: for it is but a little while that the face of the 

sky was black, like the preparations of the night ; but quickly 

the cloud was torn and rent, the violence of thunder parted it 

into little portions, that the sun might look forth with a watery 

eye, and then shine without a tear." 

Jeremy Taylor. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE BEST HOURS OF LIFE 
FOR THE HOUR OF DEATH. 

JEAN PAUL. 

" Give me/' said Herder to his son, as he lay in 
the parched weariness of his last illness, "give me a 
great thought, that I may quicken myself with it/' 

It marks a strange perversity in human nature, that 
we are wont to offer nothing hut images of terror, no 
stars of cheering light, to those who lie imprisoned 
in the darkness of a sick hed, when the glitter of 
the dew of life is waxing grey and dim before them. 
It is indeed hard that lamentations and emotions are 
frequently vented upon the djdng, which would be 
withheld from the living in all their vigour; as if the 
sick patient was to console those in health. Tliere 
stands no spirit in the closeness of a sick chamber to 
awaken a cheering smile on that nerveless, colourless 
countenance; but only confessors, lawyers, and doc- 
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tors who order everything, and relatives who lament 
at everjrthing. There stands no lofty spirit, elevated 
above the circumstance of sorrow, to conduct the 
prostrate soul of the suflferer, thirsty for the refresh- 
ment of joy. back to the old springtide waters of 
pious recollection; and so to mingle these with the 
last ecstasies of life, as to give the dying man a fore- 
boding of his transition to another state. On the 
contrary the deathbed is narrowed into a coffin with- 
out a lid. The value of life is enhanced to the de- 
parting one by lies which promise cure, or words 
which proffer consolation ; the bier is represented as 
a scaffold, the harsh discord of life is trumpeted into 
the ears which survive long after the eyes are dead, 
instead of letting life ebb away like an echo in sounds 
ever deeper though fainter. Nevertheless man has 
this of good in him, that he recalls the slightest joy 
which he has shared with a dying person, far rather 
than a thousand greater pleasures given to a person in 
health ; perhaps because in the latter case we hope 
to repeat and redouble our attentions, — so little do 
mortals reflect that every pleasure they give or they 
receive may be the last. 

Our exit from life would therefore be greatly more 
painful than our entrance into it, were it not that 
our good mother Nature had previously mitigated 
its sufferings, by gently bearing her children from one 
world into another when they are already heavy with 
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sleep. Fpr in the hour before the last she allows a 
breastplate of indifference toward the survivors to 
freeze about the heart of the lamented one ; and in the 
hour immediately preceding dissolution (as we learn 
from those who have recovered from apparent death, 
and from the demeanour of many dyiag persons,) the 
brain is, as it were, inundated and watered by faint 
eddies of bliss, comparable to nothing upon earth 
better than to the ineffable sensations felt by a pa- 
tient under magnetic treatment. 

We can by no means' know how high these sensa- 
tions of dying may reach, as we have accounts of them 
frY)m none but those in whom the process has been 
interrupted ; nor can we ascertain whether it is not 
these ecstatical transports which exhaust life more 
than the convulsions of pain, and which loosen the., tie 
of this terrestrial state in some unknown heaven. 

The history of the dpng is a serious and prodi- 
gious history, but on earth its leaves will never be 
unrolled. 



In the little village of Heim, Gottreich Hartmann 
resided with his old father, who was a curate; and al- 
though the old man had well-nigh outlived all those 
whom he had loved, he was made happy by his son. 
Grottreich discharged his duties for him in the parish, 
not so much in aid of his parent's unflinching vigour. 
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as to satisfy his own energy', and to give his father 
the exquisite gratification .of being edified by his 
child and companion. 

In Gk)ttreich there thrilled a spirit of true poetry ; 
he was not, like the greater number of poetical young 
men, a bulbous plant, which, when it has sent forth 
its one flower, fattens its unseemly fruit underground ; 
but he was a tree which crowned its variegated 
blossoms with sweet and beautiful fruits ; and these 
buds were as yet coiled up from the warmth of the 
earliest springtide of a poet's life. 

His father had had in his youth a poet's ardour of 
like intensity, but it was not favoured by the times ; 
for in the last century many a spirit which might 
have soared was engaged to the pulpit or the law- 
court, because the old-fashioned middle classes were 
convinced that their ofispring would find richer pas- 
ture on the meadow and in the valley, than on the 
peaks of the mountain of the muses. 

Nevertheless, the repressed spirit of a poet, when 
it cannot exhale itself in creation, recoils but the 
more closely into the depths of his heart. His im- 
uttered feelings speak in his motions as with a voice, 
and his actions express his imagery, and in this 
manner the poet may live as long as the man ; just 
as the short-lived butterfly may last out the long 
hard winter in its chrysalis state, if it has not burst 
its prison in the preceding summer. 
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Such had been the life of the elder Hartmann ; and 
yet more beautiful was it, because the virginal soul 
of the poet lives in the offices of religion, as in a nun's 
cell ; and the twin sisters Piety and Poetry are wont 
to dwell together and stand by one another. 

How beautiful and how pure is the position of 
(rod's ministers! All that is good dwells around 
them, — religion, poetry, and the life of a shepherd 
of souls ; whilst other professions oft serve only to 
choke up this goodly neighbourhood. Son and father 
seemed to live in one another, and on the site of 
filial and paternal love there arose the structure of 
a rare and singular friendship. Gottreich not only 
cheered his fatlier by the new birth of his lost poet's 
youth, but by the still more beautiful similarity of 
their faith. In days gone by a minister who sent 
his son to the public theological schools, might ex- 
pect him to return the sworn antagonist of all that 
he had himself daily prayed to at the altar in the 
discharge of his office : the son returned to his father's 
roof as a missionary sent to convert the heathen, or 
as an antichrist. There may have been sorrows of a 
father, which, though all unspoken, were deeper than 
a mother's sorrows. But times are perhaps better 
now. 

Gottreich, though he entered the high schools with 
his share of the uppish quibbling of early youth, re- 
turned with the faith of his ancestors and of his 

B 5 
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father. For he had studied under instructors who 
had taught him to cling rather to the teachings of 
the old £uth, than to the Ingenious explanations of 
the commentators, and who had exposed to the light 
alone what is serviceable to man, as to a plant, and 
to its outward growth, but not the roots perni- 
ciously. Thus the father found again his old Chris- 
tian heart sending forth new shoots in the bosom of 
his Gottreich, and moreover the best justification of 
the convictions of his life and of his love. 

If it be pain to us to love and at the same time to 
contradict, to refuse with the head what the heart 
grants, it is all the sweeter to us to find ourselves 
and our faith transplanted forwards in a younger 
being. Life is then a beautiful night, in which not 
one star goes down but another rises in its place. 

Gottreich possessed a paradise, in which he la- 
boured as his father's gardener; he was at once the 
wife, the brother, the friend, the all that is to be loved 
by man, of hisparent. Every Sunday broughthim a new 
pleasiure, that of preaching a sermon before his father. 
He displayed so much power in his pulpit eloquence, 
that he seemed to labour more for the elevation and 
edification of his father, than for the enlightenment of 
the common people ; though he held a maxim, which 
I take to be far from erroneous, that the highest sub- 
jects of intellectual speculation are good for the peo- 
ple as for children, and that man can only learn to 
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rise from the consideration of that which he cannot 
surmount. If the eye of the old man was moistened, 
or if his hands were suddenly folded in an attitude of 
prayer, the Sunday hecame the holiest of festivals ; 
and many a festival has there heen in that quiet little 
parsonage, whose festivity no one understood and no 
one perceived. He who looks upon sermon-preach- 
ing and sermon-hearing as a dull pleasiure, will but 
little understand the zest with which the two friends 
conversed on discourses delivered, and on those yet to 
come, as if pulpit-criticism was as engrossing as the 
criticism of the stage. The approbation and the love 
of an energetic old man like Hartmann, whose spirit- 
ual limbs had by no means stiffened on the chilly 
ridge of years, could not but exercise a powerful in- 
fluence on a young man like Gk)ttreich, who, more 
tenderly and delicately formed, both in body and 
mind, was wont to shoot forth in loftier and more 
rapid flame. 

To these two happy men was added a happy wo- 
man also. Justa, an orphan, sole mistress of her 
property, had entirely left and sold the trading-house 
which had been her father's in the town, and had re- 
moved into the upper part of a good peasant's cottage, 
to live entirely in the country. Justa did nothing 
in the world by halves, but she often did things more 
than most would deem completely, at least in all that 
touched her generosity. She had not long resided 
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in the village of Helm, and had seen the meek Gott- 
reich, and listened to some of his springtide sermons, 
ere she discovered that he had won her heart, filled as 
it vtras with the love of virtue ; she nevertheless refused 
to grant him her hand until the conclusion of the 
great peace, after which they were to be married. 
She was ever fonder of doing what is difficult than 
what is easy. I wish that it was here the place to 
tell of the maytime life they led, which seemed to 
blossom in the low parsonage-house hard by the 
church-door imder Justa's hand ; how she came in 
the morning from her own cottage, to order matters 
in the little dwelling for the day ; how the evenings 
were passed in the garden, ornamented with few but 
pretty flower-beds, and commanding a view of many 
a well-watered meadow and distant hill, and stars 
without number ; how these three hearts played into 
one another, no one of which in this most pure and 
intimate intercourse knew or felt anything which was 
not of the fairest ; and how good and gay intention 
marked the passage of their lives. Every bench was 
a church chair, all was peaceful and holy, and the 
firmament above an infinite church dome. 

In many a village and in many a house a true Eden 
may be hid, which has neither been named nor 
marked down ; for joy is fond of covering over and 
concealing her tenderest flowers. Gottreich reposed 
in such a fulness of bliss and love, of poetry and reli- 
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gioD, of Springtime, of the past and of the future, 
that he feared in the bottom of his heart to speak his 
happiness out, save in prayer. In prayer, thought 
he, man may say all, his happiness and his misery. 
His father was very happy also : there came over him 
a warm old-age, nu winter-night, but a summer even^ 
ing without frost or darkness : albeit the sun of his 
life was sunk pretty deep below the mound of earth 
under which his wife was lain down to sleep. 

Nothing recalls the close of life to a noble-hearted 
young man so much as precisely the happiest and 
fairest hours which he passes. Grottreich, in the 
midst of the united fragrance and beauty of the flow- 
ers of joy, even with the morning-star of life above 
him, could not but think on the time when the same 
should appear to him as the evening star, warning 
him of sleep. Then said he to himself : "All is now 
so certain and so clear before me — the beauty and the 
holiness of life, the splendour of the universe, the 
Creator, the dignity and the greatness of man's heart, 
the bright images of eternal truth, the whole starry 
firmament of ideas, which enlightens, instructs, and 
upholds man ! But when I am grown old, and in 
the obstruction of death, will not all that now rustles 
so bloomingly and livingly about me appear grey and 
dull ? Just when man is approaching that heaven 
which he has so long contemplated. Death holds 
the telescope inverted before his dim eye, and lets 
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him see only what is empty, distant, shadowy. But 
is this indeed true ? Shall I be more likely to be 
right when I only feel, and think, and hope with half 
a life, incapable of a keen glance or an intense sen- 
sation, — or am I right now, that my whole heart is 
warm, that my whole head is clear, and my strength 
fresh ? I acknowledge that the present is the fittest 
season, and that precisely because I do acknowledge 
it to be the fittest. I will then live through this day- 
time of truth attentively, and bear it away with me 
to the evening dusk, that it may lighten my end." 

In these sweetest may-hours of youth, when hea- 
ven and earth and his own heart were beating toge- 
ther in harmony, he gave ardent words to his ardent 
thoughts, and kept them written down under the title 
of ** Reminiscences of the best hours of life for the 
hour of death" He meant to cheer himself at his 
last hour with these views of his happy life, and to 
look back from the glow of the evening to the bright- 
ness of the morning of his youth. 

Thus lived these three beings, ever rejoicing more 
deeply in one another and in their genial happiness, 
when at last the chariots of the struggle and the vic- 
tories of the holy war* began to roll over the land. 

Now Gottreich became another man; like a young 
bird of passage, which, though it know nothing of 

* The campaign of 1813-14 was the holy war of Germany, or 
Freiheitskampf, to which Jean Paul here alludes. — Translator. 
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summer climates, frets in its warm cage that it can- 
not fly away with the older birds of its kind, llie 
active powers of his nature, which had heretofore 
been the quiet audience of his poetical and oratorical 
powers, arose ; and it seemed to him as if the spirit 
of energy, which hitherto had wasted itself like the 
flames of a bituminous soil on the empty air, were 
now seeking an object to lay hold of. He dared not 
however risk to propose a separation to his father, 
but he by turns tormented and refreshed himself in- 
wardly with the idea of labouring and combating 
with the rest. To Justa alone he confided his wishes, 
but she did not give them encouragement, because 
she thought the old man's solitude would be too 
great for him to bear. At last the old man himself, 
inspirited for war by Gottreich and his betrothed 
one, said that his son had better go, that he had 
long desired it, and had only been silent through 
love for him. He hoped, with God's aid, to be able 
to discharge his pastoral duties for a twelvemonth ; 
so that he too should be doing something for his 
country. 

Gottreich departed, trusting to the autumnal 
strength of his father's life. He enlisted as a com- 
mon soldier, and preached also wherever he was able. 
The entrance on a new career awakens new energies 
and powers, which rapidly unfold into life and vigour. 
Although fortune spared him the wounds which he 
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would SO willingly have brought back with him into 
the peaceful future of his life, in memory as it were 
of the focus of his youth, yet it was happiness 
enough to take part in the battles, and like an old 
republican to fight together with a whole nation for 
the common cause. 

When at length, in the most beautiful month of 
May which ever Germany had won by conquest, the 
festivals of victory and of peace began in more than 
one nation, Gottreich was unwiUmg to pass those 
days of rejoicing so far from those who were dearest 
to him ; he longed for their company, that his joy 
might be doubled : so he took the road to Heim. 
Thousands, before and after him, journeyed at that 
time over the liberated land, from a happy past to a 
happy future ; but few there were who saw, like 
Gottreich, so pure a firmament over the mountains of 
his native valleys, in which not a star was missing, 
but every one of them was twinkling and bright. 
Justa had already sent him the little annals of the 
parsonage ; had told how she longed for his return, 
and how his father rejoiced ; how well the old man 
stood the labours of his office, and how she had still 
better secrets of joy in store for him. To these lat- 
ter belonged, perhaps, one which he had not forgot- 
ten, namely her promise to give him her hand after 
the great peace. 

With such prospects he enjoyed in thought, ever 
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from Whitsuntide forwards, that holy eyening when 
he should unexpectedly relieve the old man from all 
his lahours, and hegin to prepare the tranquil fes- 
tivities of the village. 

As he was thus thinking upon that day's meeting, 
and as the mountains ahove his father's village, in 
which he was so soon to clasp those fond hearts to 
his own, were seen more and more clearly in relief 
against the blue sky, his ** Reminiscences of the best 
hours of life for the hour of death" re-echoed in his 
soul, and he could not refrain from noting amongst 
them, as he went along, the joy of meeting again 
here below. 

Behind him there was coming up a storm from the 
east, in the direction of his home, before which he 
seemed to come a happy messenger; for the storms 
of war, which he had seen upon the earth, had re- 
conciled to him and made him love those of heaven ; 
and the parched ground, the dropping flowers, and 
the ears of com had long been thirsting for the waters 
of the warm clouds. A parishioner of Heim, who 
was labouring in the fields, saluted him as he passed, 
and expressed his joy that the rain and Gottreich had 
both come at last together. 

And now he caught sight of the low church-steeple, 
peeping from the clustered trees, and he entered upon 
that tract of the valley where the parsonage lay, all 
reddened by the evening sun. At every window he 
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hoped to see his betrothed one, if perchance she 
might be looking out on the sunset before the storm 
came on ; and as he came nearer, he hoped to see 
the lattice open, and whitsuntide brooms in the chief 
apartment ; but he found nothing of all this. 

At last he entered quietly the parsonage-house, and 
slowly opened the well-known door. The room was 
empty, but he heard a noise overhead. When he 
opened the door of his upper chamber, which was 
filled with a glow from the west, Justa was kneeling 
before the bed of his father, who, sitting half upright, 
was looking with a haggard, stiff and bony counte- 
nance toward the setting sun before him. A clasp 
of her lover to her breast, and one exclamation, was all 
his reception. But his father stretched his wizened 
hand slowly out, and said with difficulty, ''Thou 
art come at the right time !" without adding whether 
he spoke of the preachings, or of their separation. 

Justa hastily related how the old man had over- 
worked himself, till body and spirit had given way 
together ; so that he no longer took a share in any- 
thing, though he longed to be with the sharers ; and 
how he lay prostrate with broken wings, looking up- 
wards like a needy child. The old man was grown 
hard of hearing, and she could say all this in his 
presence. 

Gottreich soon confirmed it to himself. He would 
fain have infused the fire of conquest, reflected in his 
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own bosom, which like a red evening cloud was an- 
nouncing a fair dawn tx) Europe, into that old and 
once strong heart ; but he heard neither wish nor 
question of it. The old man gazed steadily upon 
the sun, until at last it was hid by the storm. Never- 
theless the war of the elements seemed to touch him 
but little ; the glare of life broke dimly through the 
thickening ice of death. A dying man knows no pre- 
sent, — nothing but the future and the past. 

On a sudden the landscape grew dark, all the winds 
stood pent, the earth oppressed ; then there came a 
gush of rain and a crash of thunder. The lightning 
streamed around the old man, and he looked up 
altered and astonished. " Hist !" said he ; "I hear 
the rain once more; — speak quickly, children, for I 
shall soon depart." 

Both his children clung to him, but he was too 
weak to embrace them. 

And now, as the warm healing springs of the 
clouds bathed the sick earth, down from the dripping 
tree to the blades of grass, and as the sky glistened 
mildly as with a tear of joy, and the thunder went 
warring away behind the distant mountains, the sick 
man pointed upwards, and said, " Seest thou the 
lordliness of God ? My son, strengthen now at the 
last my weary soul with something holy, in the ^irit 
of love, and not of penance ; for if our hearts con- 
demn us not, then have we confidence toward God. 
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Say something rich in love tx) me of God and of his 
works." 

Then the eyes of his son overflowed, to think that 
he should read the Reminiscences which he had pre- 
pared for his own deathbed at the deathbed of his 
father. When he said this to him, the old man 
answered, " Hasten my son !" and with a faltering 
voice Gottreich began to read. 

*' Remember, in the darkening hour, that the glow 
of the universe once filled thy breast, and that thou 
hast acknowledged the magnitude of existence. Hast 
thou not looked forth into one half of infinity by night, 
and into the other half by day ? Think away the 
nothingness of space, and the earth which is around 
thee ; worlds above, around and beneath arch thee 
about as a centre, all impelling and impelled, splen- 
dour within splendour, magnitude within magnitude ; 
all brightness centring in the universal Sun. Carry 
thy thoughts forwards through eternity, toward that 
universal Sun ; thou shalt not arrive at darkness 
nor emptiness. What is empty dwells only between 
the worlds, not around the world. 

" Remember in the dark hour those times when 
thou hast prayed to God in ecstasy, and when thou 
hast thought on Him — ^the greatest thought of finite 
man — ^the Infinite One !" 

Here the old man clasped his hands, and prayed 
low. 
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" Hast thou not known and felt the existence of 
that Being, whose infinity consists not only in his 
strength, in his wisdom and his eternity, but also in 
his love and in his justice ? Canst thou forget the 
time when the blue sky by day and the blue sky by 
night opened on thee, as if the mildness of God was 
k)oking down on thee ? Hast thou not felt the love 
of the Infinite, when it veiled itself in its image, in 
loving hearts of men ; as the sun, which casts its 
light not on our moon alone, for our nights, but on 
the morning and evening star also, and on every little 
twinkler, even to the furthest from the earth ? 

" Remember, in the dark hour, how in the spring of 
thy life the mounds of earth which are graves appear- 
ed to thee only as the mountain-tops of another far 
and new world ; and how in the midst of the fulness 
of life thou didst acknowledge the value of death. 
The snow of the grave shall warm the frx)st-bitten 
limbs of age to life again. As a navigator who sud- 
denly disembarks from the cold, wintry and lonely 
sea, upon a coast which is laden with the warm rich 
blossoms of spring, so with one leap from our little 
bark we pass at once from winter to an eternal spring- 
time. 

" Rejoice, in this dark hour, that thy life dwells in 
the midst of a wider and larger life. The earth-clod 
of the globe has been divinely breathed upon. A 
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world swarms with life, for the leaf of every tree is a 
land of souls ; and every little life would freeze and 
perish, if it were not warmed and borne up by the 
eddies of life about it. The sea of time glitters, like 
the sea of space, with countless beings of light : death 
and resurrection are the valleys and mountains of the 
ever-swelling ocean. There exists no dead anatomy ; 
what seems to be such is only another body. Without 
a universal living existence, there would be nothing 
but a wide all- encompassing death. We cling like 
mosses to the alps of nature, drawing life from the 
high clouds. Man is the butterfly which flutters up 
to Chimborazo, but above the butterfly soars the 
condor : however many, small or great, the giant and 
the child are free wanderers in one garden ; and the 
fly of a day may retrace its infinite series of progeni- 
tors, to those first beings of its kind which played 
over the waters of Paradise before the evening sun. 

" Never forget the thought, which is now so clear 
to thee, that the individuality of man lasts out the 
greatest suffering and the most entrancing joy alike 
unscathed, while the body crumbles away in the pains 
and pleasures of the flesh. Herein are souls like 
marsh-lights, which shine in the storm and the rain 
unextinguishable . 

" Canst thou forget, in the dark hour, that there 
have been mighty men amongst us, and that thou art 
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following after them ? Raise thyself like the spirits 
which stood upon their mountains, having the storm 
of life only about, and never above them. Call back 
to thee the kingly race of sages and of poets, who 
have inspirited and enlightened nation after nation." 

" Speak of our Redeemer !" said the father. 

" Remember Jesus Christ, in the dark hour, — re- 
member him who also passed through life, — remem- 
ber that soft Moon of the infinite Sun, given to en- 
lighten the night of the world. Let life be hallowed 
to thee, and death also, for he shared both of them 
with thee. May his calm and lofty form look down on 
thee in the last darkness, and show thee his Father !*' 

A low roll of thunder was now heard to pass over 
the dun clouds which the tempest had left, and the 
setting sun filled the entire vault of heaven with the 
magnificence of his fire. 

"Remember, in the last hour, how the heart of 
man can love. Canst thou forget the love wherewith 
one heart repays a thousand hearts, and the soul 
during life is nourished and vivified from another 
soul, as the oak of a hundred years clings fast to the 
same spot with its roots, and derives new strength, and 
sends forth new buds during its himdred springs?" 

'* Dost thou mean me }" said the father. 

" I mean my mother also," replied the son. 

Justa wept, when she heard how her lover would 
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console himself in his last hoars with the reminiscence 
of the days of her love ; and the father said, hut very 
gently, thinking on his wife, — " To meet again, to 
meet again ! " 

"Rememher then, in the last hour," continued 
Gottreich, " that pure being with whom thy life was 
beautiful and great, — with whom thou hast wept 
tears of joy, with whom thou hast prayed to God, 
and in whom Grod appeared unto thee, in whom thou 
didst find the first and last heart of love, — and then 
close thine eyes in peace ! " 

On a sudden the clouds were cleft into two huge 
black mountains, and the deep sun looked forth from 
between them, as it were out of a valley between but- 
tresses of rock, gazing upon the earth with its joy- 
glistening eye. 

*' See ! " said the dying man, " what a glare ! " 

*' It is the evening sun, father." 

" Ay, this day shall we see one another again ! " 
continued the old man; but he spoke of his wife, 
who was long since dead. 

The son was unable, from his emotion, to paint to 
his father the blessedness of meeting again upon the 
earth, which he had that very day enjoyed by antici- 
pation and described upon his journey ; or to say to 
him how it comes, that meeting again is a renewal of 
love in a better state ; and that, if the first meeting 
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was apt to overflow into the future, reminiscence 
binds the flowers of the present and the fruits of the 
past upon one stem. 

Who could have courage to speak of the joys of 
earthly meeting to one who seemed to be already in 
the contemplation of a meeting in heaven ? 

Startled he asked, " Father, what ails thee ?" 

*'l do think thereon in the dark hour ; ay, thereon 
and thereupon again; and death is also beautiful, and 
the parting in Christ/' murmured to himself the old 
man, as he tried to take Gottreich*s hand, which he had 
not strength to press. It was but the usual nervous 
snatching of the fingers of the dying. He continued to 
think that his son was still speaking to him, and said 
more and more distinctly and emphatically, *' O thou 
blessed God!" until all the other luminaries of life 
were extinguished, and in his soul there stood nothing 
but the one sun — God ! 

At length he raised himself, and stretching out his 
arm forcibly, exclaimed : " There are three fair rain-, 
bows over the evening sun ; I must go after the sun, 
and pass through with him !" He then fell back, and 
all was over. 

At that moment the sun went down, and there glim- 
mered at his setting a broad rainbow in the east. 

" He is gone !" said Gottreich to Justa, in a voice 
choked with grief; " but he is gone from us unto his 
God, in the midst of great, pious andunmingled joy; 
then weep no more, Justa !" 
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At that moment his own hitherto restrained tears 
found a vent, and he pressed the dead hand against 
his face. 

It grew dark, and a warm rain distilled gently 
over the earth. The children left his motionless 
form alone, and wept more tranquilly for that sun of 
their love, which, with its pure light, had withdrawn 
from the clouds and tempests of the world to another 
dawn. 
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HABITUAL CHEERFULNESS. 

JEAN PAUL. 

Excessive grief is the heart's suicide : as the self- 
murderer is in Silesia buried with his face to the 
ground, so he who indulges in excessive grief, lies 
with his face turned earthwards, instead of lifting 
it, as he ought, to the heaven of the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future. Raise thyself up, O man ! look 
around thee, and regard something higher and brighter 
than earth, with its worms and darkness. 

Cheerfulness, not enjoyment, is our duty, — be it 
then our aim. In a soul filled with gloominess and 
mistrust, the heavy stagnant air chokes the growth 
of all spiritual blossoms, Let your heart open to 
sweet sympathy and compassion, but not to cold mis- 
trust and dejection; as the flower remains open to 
the dew, but closes its leaves against the rain. So 
little is suffering, so much is happiness, a proper part 
of our nature, that, with equal measures of delusion, 
we repent only that which has pained, not that which 
has given joy. 

c2 
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Great bereavements work afterwards more refresh- 
ingly upon the spirit than great joys ; so, on the con- 
trary, minor sorrows weaken more than minor joys 
strengthen. For after the sun-stroke of rapture, the 
chambers of the heart are unclosed to all our enemies, 
whilst excessive grief opens them easily to our friends. 
But the happiness of life consists, like the day, not 
in single flashes, but in a steady, mild serenity : the 
heart lives in this peaceful and even light (were it 
but moonlight or twilight) its fairest time. The spirit 
alone can yield us this heavenly calm and freedom 
from care ; fortune cannot, for she gives, as she takes 
away, by starts ; and we feel ever the shocks of fate, 
whether they lift us up to heaven or cEist us down to 
earth. 

But in what way can man effect this ? Not by 
planting joys, but by uprooting and removing sor- 
rows; so that the soil, unchoked by weeds, may of it- 
self bear sweet fruits ; — not by man's seeking after 
joys, and building up for himself heaven upon heaven, 
which often a single cloud may wholly veil, — but by 
removing the furies'-mask from grief, and uncovering 
and looking steadfastly upon its daily actors*-face. 
If man has only once unmasked, that is, conquered, 
grief, he holds already the garden-key of Eden ; for 
there remains to him, beside all the higher blessings 
of circumstance and of duty, the still, untroubled 
happiness of existence, which in this freedom from 
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sorrow and joy can expand in fulness and strength, 
— a happiness which, although in a lower degree, the 
savage in his hut, the son of the East under the 
shadow of his trees, and the countryman on his 
house-door bench, enjoy likewise; whilst, without 
aught to do or aught to receive, he stretches himself 
there, quietly and at rest, and looks upon and feels 
the world without. And this tranquil feeling, not sor- 
row alone, but rapture too, destroys ; for, as it is an 
abiding feeling, so too is it a weaker one. Thus have 
we a perennial Forget-me-not of joy within us, but 
no similar one of pain ; and thus is the blue firma- 
ment greater than every cloud that is therein, and 
more lasting too. 
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THE NEW YEAR'S NIGHT OF AN UNHAPPY MAN. 



JEAN PAUL. 



It was midnight of the new year, and an aged man 
stood thoughtfully at the window. He gazed with 
a long, despairing look, upon the fixed, eternal, 
and glorious heaven, and down upon the silent, still, 
and snow-white earth, whereon was none so joyless, 
so sleepless eis he. For his grave stood open near 
him : it was covered only with the snows of age, not 
decked with the green of youth; and he brought with 
him, from a long and rich life, nothing save errors, 
crimes, and sickness, — a wasted body, a desolate 
soul, a breast filled with poison, and an old-age 
heavy with repentance and sorrow. The fair days 
of his youth at this hour arose like spectres before 
his mind, and carried him back to the bright morn- 
ing, when his father had first planted him at the 
starting-point of life; whence, to the right, the way 
conducts along the sunny path of virtue, to a wide 
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and peaceful land, a land of light, rich in the harvest 
of good deeds, and full of the joy of angels ; whilst 
to the left, the road descends to the molehills of vice, 
toward a dark cavern, full of poisonous droppings, 
stinging serpents, and dank and steaming mists. 

The serpents clung around his hreast, and the 
drops of poison lay upon his tongue, and he knew 
now where he was. 

Senseless and in unutterable anguish, his cry went 
forth to heaven : " Grant me but youth again ! O 
father, place me but once again upon the starting- 
point of life, that I may choose otherwise !" 

But his father and his youth were far away. He 
beheld wandering lights dance upon the marshes, and 
disappear upon the graveyards; and he exclaimed, 
*' These are my days of folly !" 

He beheld a star shoot through the heaven, and 
vanish : it glimmered as it fell, and disappeared upon 
the earth. " Such too am I !'* whispered his bleed- 
ing heart ; and the serpent-tooth of remorse struck 
afresh into its wounds. 

His heated fancy pictured to him night-wandering 
forms slow-creeping upon the house-tops ; the wind- 
mill raised its arm, and threatened to fell him to the 
earth; and in the tenantless house of death the only 
remaining mask assumed imperceptibly his own fea- 
tures. 

At once, in the midst of this delirium, the sounds 
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from the steeple, welcoming the new year, fell upon 
his ear, like distant church-music*. 

He was moved, but to a gentler mood. He gazed 
around, unto the horizon, and looked forth upon the 
wide earth; and he thought of the friends of his 
youth, who, happier and better than he, were now 
teachers upon the earth, fathers of happy children, 
and blessed each in his condition. 

" Alas ! and I too, like ye, might now be sleeping 
peacefully and tearless through this first night of 
the year, had I willed it so ! I too might have been 
happy, ye dear parents, had I fulfilled your new-year's 
wishes and admonitions !" 

In the feverish reminiscences of his youth, it seem- 
ed to him as if the mask which had assumed his fea- 
tures in the house of death arose, and grew into a 
living youth, and his former blooming figure stood 
before him in the bitter mockery of illusion. 

He could look no longer: he hid his eyes, a flood of 
hot tears streamed forth and were lost in the snow. 
And he sighed, now more gently, and ^despairing, 
" Return but again, O youth, come once again!" 

And youth did return ; for he had but dreamed 
thus fearfully in the New Year's night. He was still 



* In Germany, at midnight, the new year is ushered in by 
the ringing of the church bells, and the music of wind instru- 
ments, playing old Lutheran hymns, such as ** Nun danket 
aUe Gott !" from the steeples of the churches. — Tranalator, 
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young ; but his sinful wanderings, they had been no 
dream ; and he thanked God, that he could yet turn 
from the miry ways of vice, and again choose the 
sunny path which leadeth unto the pure land of the 
harvest of righteousness. 

Turn thou with him, young man, if thou standest 
upon his path of error. This fearful dream will in 
a future be thy judge : but shouldst thou ever ex- 
claim, in the bitterness of remorse, " Return, fair 
time of youth !" — ^youth will not come when thou 
dost call for her. 



c 6 
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THE ORIGIN OF DREAMS. 



JEAN PAUL. 



Whbi^ Prometheus had animated his image of clay 
with the Fire of Heaven, Jupiter declared in his anger 
that the man should die day by day, and pass half 
his life without either thoughts or impressions, till his 
existence should close altogether. 

Now that same evening the new man sank down, 
and slept. But the Muses, who are the kindest of 
Jove's daughters, found him sleeping, and they piti- 
fully beheld the gloom of death which weighed on 
him day by day. " How sweet and unfortunate a 
being !" said the Muses ; " he is as beautiful and as 
youthful as Apollo ! And must he lose the presence 
of heaven and of the earth when he reposes ? must 
he be overwhelmed by the cold shadow of Orcus ?*' 

Then said Calliope, the boldest of the sisterhood, 
" Let us pierce into his Orcus ; let us proffer him our 
gifts, and give him a fairer earth, and Olympus itself, 
till it please the austere Father to restore him to life 
and to day !" 
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Then the goddesses, who are the joy of all the 
gods, laid their influences upon the mortal : the 
Queen- Muse of Poetry with her shell, the Muse of 
Melody with her flute, Thalia with her bells and 
mimicries, Urania with her starry sphere, Erato with 
the arrow of Love, Melpomene too with her dagger, 
and the other Muses, all shed an influence upon him. 

And immediately, the corpse of a night, the slum- 
berer revived ; for dreams came, to make a heaven 
and an earth about him, which was all his own : light 
and sportive played their lives before him, and he 
stood in the midst of them. Fruits became buds, and 
the buds flowers, which remained like fruits, and the 
fairest hours of youth became more young. The earth 
was no longer ponderous, and the highest mountains 
trembled in the light zephyrs which came from the 
setting sun. The thorn of a rose-tree, like the dag- 
ger of Melpomene, pricked a soft bosom, and the 
blood which flowed was a white rose, or a red ; whilst 
the strains of a flute whispered a desire even in pure 
joy, and swelled back into the heart from the furthest 
and deepest heavens. 

The slumberer smiled, and wept in his sleep for 
joy ; until the god of the Muses wakened him with 
his golden rays, that the mortal should not cast his 
eyes upon the Immortals. 
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HYACINTH AND ROSEBLOSSOM. 

N0VALI8. 

Long ago there lived, far toward the west, a young 
man. He was very good, yet at the same time 
strange beyond measure. He troubled himself in- 
cessantly about nothing, went ever still and silent, sat 
alone, when his companions played and were merry, 
and followed after strange things. Caverns and forests 
were his fevourite resort, and his conversation was 
ever with birds and animals, with trees and rocks, — 
of course no reasonable talk — merely foolish non- 
sense, enough to make one laugh to death. Never- 
theless he remained always grave and moody, not- 
withstanding that the squirrel, the monkey, the parrot, 
and the chaffinch took all pains to divert him, and to 
direct him on the right path. The goose cackled her 
fairy-tales, the brook jingled a ballad as an interlude, 
a huge stone made laughable goat-leaps, the rose 
glided gently behind and around him, and crept 
through his locks, and the ivy stroked his thought- 
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fill brow. But discontent and gravity were obstinately 
fixed there. His parents were much grieved — ^they 
knew not what to do. He was healthy, and ate well, 
nor had they ever offended him ; he had moreover, 
until within a few years, been merry and lively 
as any, — the foremost in every game, looked upon 
kindly by every maiden. He was a very picture for 
beauty, seeming as if he had stepped forth from the 
canvas, and he danced like a sylph. 

Amongst the maidens was one, a sweet and beau- 
tiful child; she looked like wax, and was formed 
like a little doll ; her hair was as golden silk, her lips 
were cherry- red, and she had burning and raven - 
black eyes. If you only gazed on her, it was as if 
you could have melted away — so lovely was she. 

At that time Roseblossom (for that was her name) 
loved with her whole heart the handsome Hyacinth, 
and he too could have died with love for her. The 
other children knew not of this : a Violet first told 
it to them. The House-kittens had indeed remarked 
it ; for the dwellings of the parents were near to one 
another, and when Hyacinth at night stood at his win« 
dow, and Roseblossom at hers, the kittens, chasing 
after the mice, ran past, and saw them both stand- 
ing there, and laughed and tittered so loud that Hya- 
cinth heard it and grew angry. 

The Violet had told it first, in confidence, to the 
Strawberry, who whispered it to her friend the 
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Gooseberry, and she ceased not to throw out insinua- 
tions perpetually,, when Hyacinth passed by. In this 
manner the whole garden and the forest were soon 
in the secret; and when Hyacinth went out, they 
exclaimed on every side, " Roseblossom is my little 
lady-love !" 

Now Hyacinth was vexed, and yet could not help 
laughing in his turn, from the bottom of his heart, 
when the little Lizard came gliding along, sat himself 
down on a warm stone, wagged his tail, and sang — 

" Little Roseblossom, good and kind, 
Has all on a sudden fallen blind ; 
She fancies that Hyacinth is her mother, 
And falls on his neck ; but when another 
And strange face meets her glistening eyes — 
Only conceive ! — she knows no surprize ; 
But, as if she had known it all before, 
She goes on to kiss him only the more !'' 

Ah how soon was the dream gone ! There came a 
man from out of a foreign land, who had travelled won- 
drously far ; he had a long beard, deep-seated eyes, 
terrific eyebrows, a strange garment with many folds, 
and woven with mystical figures. He sat down be- 
fore the house which belonged to Hyacinth's parents. 
Now Hyacinth was full of curiosity, and sat down by 
him, and fetched him bread and wine. 

Then the old man parted his white beard, and told 
his tale until late into the night; and Hyacinth was 
riveted to the spot, and stirred not, nor did he tire 
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of listening to the old man. As much as was af- 
terwards known, he told of foreign lands, unknown 
countries, of wonderful and astounding things : he re- 
mained there three days, and crept down with Hya- 
cinth into deep shafts and pits« Often and often did 
Roseblossom wish the old magician at the bottom 
of the sea, for Hyacinth was quite bewitched by his 
conversation, and thought of and cared for nothing 
else, — hardly even to take a little food. 

At length the old man departed, but he left to 
Hyacinth a little book, which no one could read. 
Hyacinth gave him fruit, bread and wine for his 
journey, and accompanied him far upon his way. 
Then he returned, silent, thoughtful, and moody, and 
began an entirely new path of life. Roseblossom 
grieved inwardly for this change, for thenceforth she 
was little to him, and he always remained alone. 

Now it happened that once on his return home, he 
was as if new-bom ; he fell upon his parents' neck 
and wept. 

" I must away into foreign countries," said he ; ** the 
strange old woman in the wood has told me how I 
may regain my health : she has thrown the book into 
the fire, and has pressed me to come to you and ask 
your blessing. Perhaps I may soon return, — perhaps 
never. Greet Roseblossom ; I could have wished to 
speak with her. I know not what it is that impels 
me away ; whenever I would recall the past, there 
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directly come more powerful thoughts across my 
mind. Peace is gone — ^heart and love with it : I 
must go seek them, — I would gladly tell you where, 
— I know not myself : — there, where the Mother of 
Things dwells, the veiled Virgin, — toward her is my 
spirit kindled : farewell !" 

He tore himself from them, and went forth. His 
parents lamented and wept ; Roseblossom remained 
in her chamber and wept bitterly. Meanwhile Hya- 
cinth hasted with all the speed he could through vale 
and wilderness, over hill and stream, toward the 
mysterious land. He inquired everywhere, of men 
and animals, rocks and trees, for the holy goddess 
(Isis) : many laughed, many were silent, and he no- 
where received an answer. 

At first he traversed a rough and wild tract ; mists 
and clouds obstructed his path, — ^it stormed evermore ; 
then he came to interminable hot and sandy deserts, 
and as he wandered along, his spirit also changed : 
time grew long to him, and his inward restlessness 
became appeased. He grew gentler, and the power- 
ful impulse within him was gradually changed to a 
gentle yet forcible attraction, in which his whole 
mind was dissolved. It was as if many years had 
flown over him. 

The country now resumed a richer and more varied 
aspect, the air was mild and blue, the path more 
smooth. Green bushes beckoned to him with grate- 
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fill shade, but he understood not their language; 
they seemed indeed not to speaks—nevertheless they 
filled his heart with green colours and a cool still life. 
Ever higher grew that sweet longing within him, 
and ever broader and more vigorous the leaves, — 
ever louder and merrier the birds and animals, — 
more balsamic the fruits, — deeper the blue of the 
firmament, — warmer the air, and warmer still his love. 
Time moved on with a quicker step, as if nearer to 
the goal. 

One day he met a crystal Spring, and a quantity 
of Flowers, which came down into a valley between 
dark and heaven- high pillars. They greeted him 
kindly, with familiar accents. 

" Dear countr3nnen," said he, " where may I find 
the holy dwelling of Isis } it must be hereabouts, and 
you perhaps know better this land than I do." 

" We too," answered the Flowers, " are here only 
passing by ; a family of Spirits is on their journey, 
and we prepare for them the way and lodging ; but 
not long ago we passed through a coimtry where we 
heard her name. Mount upwards only, from whence 
we come, and you will hear more." 

The Flowers and the Spring smiled as they said 
this, offered him a fresh draught, and went their way. 

Hyacinth followed their advice ; he inquired and 
inquired, and came at length to that long- sought 
dwelling, which lay concealed imder palm-trees and 
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odier delicious vegetation. His heart beat with end- 
less longing, and the sweetest flattering of expec- 
tation filled him in this home of the Eternal Seasons. 
He fell asleep, bathed in heavenly fragrance, for the 
Dream alone was permitted to bring him into the 
holy of holies. The Dream conducted him in a 
wondrous manner, upon entrancing sounds and with 
varied chords, through endless chambers fiill of the 
strangest things. Everything appeared so famihar to 
him, yet in never-before-seen glory : — then vanished 
the last trace of earth, as if it melted into air, and he 
stood before the heavenly Virgin. Then did he lift 
the light, glittering veil, and — Roseblossom sank into 
his arms ! 

Distant music compassed in the mysteries of their 
loving re-union, the pouring forth of longing tender- 
ness, and shut out ever3rthing foreign from this rap- 
turous spot. Hyacinth lived long afterwards with 
Roseblossom in the midst of his joyful parents and 
playmates, and an innumerable progeny thanked the 
strange old woman for her advice and her Are. 
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SCENE FROM GOETHE'S ' TASSO/ 

ACT I. SCENE I. 

{A Garden adorned with busts of the Epic Poets ; in the fore- 
groundf on the right, Virgil — on the left^ Ariosto.) 

PRINCESS AND LEONORA. 

Princess. 

Thou lookest on me smiling, Leonora, 
And lookest on thyself, and smil'st again. 
What is it ? from a friend conceal it not ; 
Thou seemest pensive, yet thou seemest pleased. 

Leonora. 
Yes, my dear Princess, it doth give me joy 
To see us here, deck'd thus in rural garb. 
We seem, as *t were, two happy shepherdesses. 
And, like the happy, we are busied too. 
We weave our garlands — this gay wreath of flowers 
Grows in my hand, with still increasing beauty ; 
Thou hast, with greater heart and higher sense. 
Chosen the slender laurel's foliage. 

Princess. 
The crown which I have twined, unconsciously. 
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Has quickly found a brow to honour it ; 
I place it gratefully on Virgil's head. 

{She crowns the bust of Virgil.) 
Leonora. 

And I, with my full wreath of smiling flowers, 
Thus circle Ariosto's lofty brow : 
Let him, whose fancy's humour never fades. 
Share in the honours of the new-bom spring. 

Princess. 

How kind my brother was to bring us here. 
Thus early to the country, in these days ! 
Here may we, undisturb'd, the live-long hour 
Dream ourselves back to the Poets' golden times. 
I love this Belriguardo ! on this spot 
I *ve lived through many a sunny day of youth, 
And this fresh verdure and the glorious sun 
Bring back the feeling of the time gone bye. 

Leonora. 
Yes, a new world of joy surrounds our path ! 
The spreading shade, the trees and evergreens 
Burst into gladdening life : the fountain's play 
Sheds sweet refreshment upon all around : the boughs 
Move quivering in the gentle breeze of mom, 
And flowers, uprising from their beds, with eyes 
Of infant sweetness, seem to smile on us. 
The gardener now unroofs the winter-house, 
And gives the citrons to the balmy air. 
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The blue expanse of heaven rests overhead ; 
Whilst the far mountains, on the horizon's verge, 
Shake off their wintry coverlet of snows. 

Princess. 
Oh ! welcome to me were indeed the spring. 
Did it not bear my friend away from me. 

Leonora. 

Nay, my dear Princess, bring not back the thought. 
In these sweet hours, how soon I must depart. 

Princess. 

What thou mayst leave, thou 'It lose, to find again 
In yon great city, — find, ay, doubled too ! 

Leonora. 

Affection, duty, beckon me away, 

Back to my lord, too long a widower. 

I bring to him his son — who in this year 

Of absence has exchanged the boyish mien 

For manlier form — to share a father's joy. 

Noble and great is Florence, yet not all 

That she possesses, all her coffer'd wealth, 

Reaches the value of Ferrara's jewels. 

That state has through her people grown a state. 

Ferrara through her princes became great. 

Princess. 
Rather through noble men, who, here by chance 
Gathered, have join'd for mutual benefit. 
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Leonora. 



What chance alone collects, chance soon disperses : 

A noble man draws noble men around. 

And binds them fast to him, as ye have done. 

Aroimd thy brother and thyself are gather'd 

Chosen spirits, worthy your society. 

And ye are worthy your great ancestors. 

Here the bright lamp of science and free thought 

Was kindled, and was fann'd into a flame. 

Whilst the dim twilight of a barbarous age 

Still curtained round the word. While still a child. 

The names of Hercules and Hypolite of Este 

Were as familiar sounds to my young ear ; 

And I remember how Ferrara's name 

My father oft extoU'd, with Rome and Florence. 

Thither my thoughts then tum'd — ^now am I there, 

Where Petrarch as a guest was entertain'd, 

And Ariosto found his muse's theme. 

Italia boasts no high or honoured name 

Ferrara hath not some time call'd her guest. 

And thus to shelter genius brings with it 

A grateful recompense ; for every gift 

Genius bequeaths a fairer in return. 

The spot whereon a great man treads is hallow'd, 

And ages after him, his words, his deeds 

Live in the grateful memory of the world. 
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Princess. 
Yes, if posterity could feel as thou ! 
Oft do I envy thee this happiness. 

Leonora. 

Which thou, as few beside thee, dost enjoy 
Purely and tranquilly. When my full heart 
Prompts to swift utterance, where I keenly feel. 
Thou hast a deeper feeling, and art silent. 
The momentary dazzle blinds thee not. 
Nor brilliant wit misleads, and flattery 
Plays on thine ear with harmless artifice. 
With steady purpose, taste correct and true, 
With judgement firm, thy part is ever noble ; 
Thou knowest greatness as thou know'st thyself. 

Princess. 
Nay, thou shouldst not to such high flattery 
Lend the disguise of honest truth and love. 

Leonora. 

Friendship is just, and she alone can mete 

Or comprehend the fulness of thy worth : 

And even if to circumstance and fate 

We give their portion in thy modelling, 

Thou art nobly modelled, and hast reach'd the goal. 

And, with thy sister, the world honours thee 

Before the noblest women of the age. 

D 
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Princess. 

My Leonora, that can little move me. 
When I reflect how poor a thing is man — 
For what he is, indebted to the world. 
My knowledge of the ancient tongues, of all 
The inheritance of what is good and great 
Our fathers have bequeathed, I owe my mother ; 
Though neither of her daughters equalled her 
In knowledge or in just and vigorous mind : 
If either one may be compared with her. 
Then has Lucretia indeed that right. 
I can assure thee that what nature gave. 
What fortune too bestow'd on me, I ne'er 
Have look'd upon as rank and property. 
It doth rejoice me, when wise men discourse. 
That I can comprehend their minds' intent ; 
Whether they speak in judgement upon one 
Of ancient times, to scan his actions' worth. 
Or trace the dark and secret paths of science. 
Which, by experience enlarged, brings use 
And profit unto man, by raising him. 
Whatever the converse of the wise and great, 
I follow eagerly, — ^the path is smooth. 
I love to hear the strife of wise men's tongues. 
When eloquence plays gloriously around 
The powers that stir within a manly breast. 
With strength to force, with gentleness to win ; 
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To listen, when the princely thirst for fame 
And wide possession is the argument 
To thinking men, and wisdom too unfolded 
With fine discernment by a skilful man. 
Perplexes not the mind, but teaches us. 

Leonora. 

Then, after such more sober intercourse. 
How sweetly do our ear and mind repose 
Upon the current of the poet's verse. 
Who wafts upon a tide of gentle thought 
The last, the loveliest feelings to the soul ! 
Thy higher spirit a wide realm compasses ; 
I rest in preference on the flowery isle 
Of poesy, amid her laurel groves. 

Princess. 

In this fair land, oft have I been assured. 
The myrtle finds a more congenial growth 
Than other trees : and though the Muses here 
Are indeed many, we more seldom seek 
Among them a companion and a friend 
Than fain would meet the poet, who appears 
Ever to shun our steps, to flee from us : 
Something he seems to seek, unknown to us. 
And which perhaps, in truth, he knows not either. 
It then were pleasing, should he chance to find — 
Waked on a sudden — ^in some happy hour, 

D 2 
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In us the treasure which he long in vain 
Had sought requiringly in the wide world. 

Leonora. 

I must submit me to thy pleasantry ; 

But though it strikes, its stroke is not so deep. 

I honour every man at his deserts. 

And I am simply just to Tasso — 

Tasso, whose eye scarce rests upon this earth. 

Whose ear is tuned to nature's harmonies ; 

Whose mind receives with willing aptitude 

What history presents, what life holds out ; 

Whose spirit collects things that are scattered, and 

Whose feeling quickens things inanimate ; 

And oft-times objects which to us seem common 

He will ennoble, whilst those we esteem 

To his keen intellect are little worth. 

Thus as he wanders in the magic circle 

Of his own powers, he draws us on with him. 

To wander, and to share his sympathies. 

He seems to approach us, yet remains apart ; 

He seems to look on us, while spirits may 

Often usurp our place within his thought. 

Princess. 
With nicest delicacy thou hast drawn the poet. 
Who moves in abstract regions of sweet dreams ; 
And yet, methinks, reality attracts 
And binds him too with a substantial chain. 
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His verses here, at every step we take. 
Attached upon these trees, like golden fruit, 
Picture a new Hesperides of bloom. 
Of fragrant sweets. Dost thou not view in them 
The fair fruits of a true and lasting love } 

Leonora. 
I also view with pleasure those fair leaves : 
With spirit manifold he glorifies 
One' only image— one his muse's theme. 
He bears it up unto the starry heaven 
In glorious brightness, and there bows him down 
Before that form in angel lowliness : 
Then soars aloft through the still fields of thought. 
And garlands every flower upon his path. 
The form he worships still recedes } yet he 
Hallows the path its gentle foot hath trod ; 
And as the nightingale, in tangled bush, 
He pours his tale from out his love-sick breast, 
FiUing the air, the thicket with his plaint ; 
In sounds so sweetly sad he vents his grief. 
And wins each heart and every ear to listen. 

Princess. 

And when he tells the object of his thoughts. 
He gives to it Eleonora's name. 

Leonora. 
Nay, 't is a name thou bear'st as well as I ; 
Were it not so, I should take ill his speech. 
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And I rejoice that what he feels for thee 

May with a double meaning veil itself. 

I am indeed content if the sweet thought 

Which thy name brings, makes him remember me. 

Here is no question of a selfish love. 

Exclusive in possession, that would shut 

From others' view the object that it loves ; 

But while in contemplation of thy worth 

His thoughts are busied, may he sometimes too 

Turn to my lighter self, and find a joy. 

His love is not for us (forgive my speech). 

But a pure emanation from the spheres. 

Which finds within his soul the name we bear. 

To us he imparts his feeling, and we seem 

To love the man, yet with him we but love 

That highest object love can comprehend. 

Princess. 

Thou hast read deeply this philosophy. 
My Leonora, and dost tell me of 
Things which indeed but lightly touch the ear. 
And scarcely penetrate into the soul. 

Leonora. 
Thou, Plato's scholar ! and canst not conceive 
What a poor novice dares to prattle of ! 
I may perchance, thus fancy-led, have err'd — 
And yet not wholly err'd — I know it well. 
Love wears not in this gentle school of thought 
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The semblance of a spoilt and froward child. 
But of the spirit who, with Psyche's self 
United, holds a seat amongst the gods, 
And in their councils speaks. He rages not 
From breast to breast, with changeful preference ; 
He ne'er is taken in error's silken net, 
Or worships outward beauty, to atone 
For sudden passion with disgust and hate. 

• Princess. * ' ' 

Here comes m'y brother — ^let us not betray 
To him our conversation's argument. 
Or we shall have to bear his pleasantry. 
Which on our dress has pass'd its ready joke. 



From ACT II. SCENE I. 

Princess. 
If thou wouldst learn correctly what is meet, 
Ask it of noble womankind alone ; 
For hers most properly it is to know. 
That all which happens is indeed befitting. 
Propriety encircles with a wall 
The tender and more vulnerable sex. 
Where modesty presides, there govern they ; 
Where boldness rules, they intermeddle not. 
And if thou questionest of either sex, 
Man's aim is freedom — woman's modesty. 
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• Tasso. 

Call'st thou us rough, untaught, insensible ? 

Princess. 

Not so : but ye strive after distant good. 

And your endeavours must be violent ; 

Ye dare to meddle with futurity. 

Whilst we would seek alone upon this earth 

A single, limited, and nearer good. 

And wish that ours it lastingly remain. 

We are unsure of any heart of man. 

However warmly he has pledged it ours. 

Beauty is perishable, yet alone 

This ye appear to honour ; all beside 

Has little charip, and what charms not is dead. 

If among men there are who woman's heart 

Could learn to value, who indeed could know 

What gentle treasury of truth and love 

A woman's bosom is by nature form'd — 

If the remembrance of bright hours alone 

Should live enduringly within your soul — 

Oh ! if your glance, that is so wont to pierce, 

Could also penetrate the veil which age 

And sickness with rude hand around us flings — 

If that possession which should peld content, 

Lets ye not look with restlessness abroad — 

Then would indeed a bright day dawn on us, 

We then should celebrate our golden time. 
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THE BLIND KING. 



UHLAND. 



The Northmen all, a warlike host. 

Dwell high above the shore. 
The Blind King hovers on the coast 

With beard and locks so hoar. 
He calls, he calls in bitter dole. 

Bent o'er his staff he cries. 
Until across the surfy strait 

Each island-cliff replies : 

" Thou Robber, yield my daughter back. 

Back from thy bleak retreat ; 
Her music was my only joy, 

Her lute and ditty sweet. 
She danced upon the verdant strand. 

Thou borest my pride away ; 
The shame falls heavy on thy name — 

Would I had died that day !" 

Then from the keep the Robber spake, 
Right fierce and grim was he ; 

He struck his double-handed sword 
On his shield martially. 

d5 
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" Where were thy guards, thy pages. King, 
That they such wrong should bear ? 
And what are all thy warriors. King, 
If no one fights for her r 

The warriors all stood stiff and dumb. 

As still as men of stone ; 
The Blind King turned about and spake, 

" And am I then alone ?" 
Until his youngest son took up 

With warmth his father's right, — 
" My arm," cried he, ** is strong enough, 

I pray thee let me fight." 

" My son, the foe is giant-strong. 

Against him none may stand. 
And yet thy flesh is firm and bold, 

I feel thy sturdy hand ; 
So take this blade, this burning blade, 

*T is of the Scalds the prize. 
And if thou fallest in these waves. 

The Blind King surely dies." 

So hearken, how the light skiff flies 

Across the surfy sound ; 
The Blind King listens where he stands. 

And all are still around : 
Till high upon the other shore 

Are heard, in horrid tones. 
The shout, the curse, the blow, the thrust. 

And hollow broken moans. 
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Then spake the Blind King out aloud, 

" Tell what ye see, I pray ; 
I hear once more my good sword ring. 

Keen rings my blade this day !*' 
The robber chief is sunken low. 

His bloody doom is won : 
All hail ! all hail ! thou warrior bold. 

Thou worthy monarch's son ! 

The Blind King listened once again. 

And none dare speak around : 
" The beat of oars, the plashing keel, 

I hear across the sound ; 
Who comes ? who comes ?" — **Thy son it is. 

He comes with sword and shield. 
And with her locks of gold he brings 

Thy daughter dear, Gunhild." 

" All welcome !" spake the Blind King then 

Across the briny wave, 
*' My days shall alway blissful be. 
And honour'd be my grave. 
Lay by my side that trusty sword 

Which rang so keen today ; 
And thou, Gunhild, my ransom'd child, 
Shalt sing my funeral lay." 
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THE WREATH. 



UHLAND. 



A LITTLE maid was plucking flowers 

Under the greenwood tree ; 
To her from those green shades there came 

A wondrous fair ladye. 

So to the little maid she threw 
A light wreath on her hair : 
" It blooms not yet, but it will bloom — 
Oh wear it always there !** 

The little maid grew bigger soon. 
And sought the pale moonshine ; 

And when she wept sweet tears and soft. 
Then budded her garland fine. 

And when her lover clasp'd her close. 
Right close for his love's sake. 

Then from the wreath of fairy buds 
The flowers were seen to break. 

Soon too a gentle child she rock'd 

On her breast motherly. 
And then upon her wreath there shone 

Bright golden fruit to see. 
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But when her love was sunken low 
Into the darksome grave. 

O'er her dishevell'd hair the pale 
Autumnal wreath would wave. 

And when she too was lain as low. 
She wore her mystic wreath, 

And 't was a miracle to see 
Its flowers restored by death. 
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THE RETURN OF THE BARD. 



UHLAND. 



The bard lies low upon his bier. 
His lips are cold, his song is o'er : 

Crown ye with Daphne's faded hair 

The brow which now shall throb no more. 

Lay by his side the scrolls which tell 
The last sweet strains he loved to sing ; 

The lyre that erst he struck so well 
Lies in his arms, yet shall not ring. 

So let the bard his slumber sleep. 
His strains shall still reverberate, 

And future generations weep 
For him who sunk to adverse fate. 

Long moons and years shall pass like breath. 
The cypress shade him with its gloom, 

And those who wept his earlier death 
Shall sink themselves into the tomb. 
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Yet as the nimble spring returns. 

With force renew'd to cheer the earth, 
So with fresh fire his spirit bums. 

The bard renews each year his birth. 

For to the living he belongs. 

The grave on him no chill has cast. 

And those live only in his songs 
Who idly deem'd his life was past. 
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DANTE'S LOVE. 



UHLAND. 



Was it fair Florence, from thy gate. 

Or from heaven's doors the festive throng. 

With haste, impatient to await 

The drowsy daylight, pass'd along? 

And children, all as angels fair. 

In smiling baads, with garlands crown'd. 
Flew to the Dale of Roses — there 

To lead the joyous dance around. 

There Dante, 'neath a laurel's shade. 
Reclined, fair youth of nine short years. 

When soon along the merry glade 
His augel, Beatrice, appears. 

As in the passing zephyr's sigh. 

The rustling boughs above him move, 

Dante's young soul, scarce conscious why, 
Thrill'd to the first soft breath of love. 

From that same hour, within his breast 

The spring of poetry arose ; 
And in the mazy streams of verse 

The secret of his passion flows. 
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It pass'd : again in riper years 

And statelier g;race she meets his eyes ; 

His muse now loftier honours bears. 
Like trees that bloom in Paradise. 

From Florence' gates once more the throng. 
But not to festive measures, wend ; 

In mournful pomp they move along. 
And heavy sounds their steps attend. 

Beneath a sable mantle's gloom. 

With white cross deck'd a maiden lay ; 

So early gathered to the tomb. 
They bore his Beatrice away. 

And as the shades of evening fell, 

Dante sat silent and alone ; 
He hid his face — the distant bell 

Fell on his ear with sullen tone. 

But grief soon hurries him along 

To the deep shades of forest dells. 
And evermore his sadden'd song 

Sounds like those death-proclaiming bells. 

While thus, by restless passion driven. 

His solitary way he went, 
A messenger appeared from heaven. 

An angel Beatrice had sent. 
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He led the youth with faithful care 

Through helFs dark realms of pain and woe ; 

Where, amid scenes of fell despair. 
His tears forgot the while to flow. 

llien upward to the gates of light. 
Aloft by devious paths they rove. 

Where to his unexpectant sight 
Comes Beatrice. to meet her love. 

Higher and hjigher stillthey rise, 
Lpve to their spirit wings has given, 

While she with fix'd uplifted eyes 
Gazes upoi^ the sun of heaven. 

But Dante with averted eye. 

Resting on her with ravish'd sight. 

There view'd, reflected from on high. 
The splendour of the eternal light. 

And Dante wrote his wondrous love 
With fire-strokes nothing can efface. 

As on the rock the brand of Jove 
Graves its imperishable truce. 

Then to his Muse, of heavenly birth. 
Well may the name Divine be given. 

Who raised his Beatrice from earth. 
To shed on man the love of heaven. 
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THE SUNBEAM AND THE FLOWER. 



RUCKERT. 



Which of us two first leam'd to prove 

The joys of undivided love ? 

Thou, in whom I my image see — 

I, who present thine own to thee ? 

Thought cannot separate, where one 

United life is life alone. 

In the vale bloom'd a floweret fair, 

A sunbeam floated in the air ; 

Was it the flower that bright and gay 

Blossomed to captivate the ray ? 

Or did the ray, to glad the flower. 

Shed on its leaves its quickening power ? 

Their union knew nor time nor place. 

Where each one gave, to win a grace. 

The moment pass'd, but ere 't was gone 

The ray and flower were as one. 
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TO 
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Oh, sweeter than to do, is it to bear ! 
Then, dearest, must I envy thee thy fate : 
Thou art the lamb, and mine the shepherd's care ; 
Wilt thou not follow, where I guide thy feet ? 
Thou art the mead — and I, thy spring, would wear 
Smiles that may gladden thee, and make thee gay ; 
Rose that thou art ! and I, thy guardian near. 
The thorn to ward off every hurt from thee. 
Thou grape ! that weepest pleasure's sparkling tear. 
When I must pluck thee from the parent stem : 
Fair picture, which my loving fancy paints 
With endless diligence and watchful care. 
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THE FLOWER OF RESIGNATION. 

BUCKERT. 

I AM but a garden flower, 

ITiat in stillness here must wait. 

Till thou comest within my bower. 
Be it early or be it late. 

Dost thou come as a sunbeam bright. 

My bosom shall open to thee ; 
At thy glance I will smile with delight. 

And thy gleam shall tarry with me. 

Dost thou come in the dew and rain, 
I will catch thee within my cell ; 

In my chalice thou shalt remain. 

For though small, it may hold thee well. 

Or when lightly above my head 

On the wings of the breeze thou hast flown, 
I have bent me, and gently said. 

Sweet spirit, I'm all thine own. 

I am but a garden flower. 

That in stillness here must wait. 

Till thou comest within my bower, 
Be it early or be it late. 
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THE PEARL. 



RUCKERT. 



Feom heaven a tear unconscious fell. 
And ere 'twas lost within the sea, 

A muscle caught it in its shell. 

And said, ** Bright pearl, I'll shelter thee ; 

Thou shalt not fear the restless waves, 

But sleep with me in ocean's caves." 

Thou, O my grief, my joy, my rest. 
Bright tear of Heaven within my breast ! 
Grant, Heaven, that there enshrined may dwell 
Thy purest drop, in purest cell. 
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THE PARIS. 



MICKIEWICZ. 



How happy the Arab who springs from his rock. 

And who flies with his steed o'er the wide desert plain. 
When dull is the sound of his courser's hoofs shock. 
Like the hiss of hot steel when they cool it again ! 
He cuts the dry ocean, he cuts the dry waves. 
And he darts o'er the sands which his dolphin-breast braves. 
And swifter and swifter he skims like the wind. 
Leaving all, save the dust of his passage, behind. 

Black is my steed as a cloud of rain. 

With a star of white on his brow ; 
The free gales play with his feathery mane. 

And lightnings gleam round his feet of snow. 
Dash on, my white-footed horse ! 
Forests, mountains, make way for my course ! 

A palm-tree woos me to its shade. 
Where its rich fruits hang o'er my head ; 
Yet swiftly on — the palm-tree hides . 
Its crest, and blushingly derides 
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The rashness of my wandering path. 

The rocky guardians of the clime 

Frown on me, as they menaced death ; 

While echoing still in measured time 

The gallop of my courser's hoof. 

They hoarsely bid me stand aloof. 

" Where goest thou, madman ? where no shade 

Of tree, nor tent, shall screen thy head : 

The tent that spreads there is the sky. 

The rocks alone there sleeping lie — 

The only strangers are the stars. 

Who travel in their ruddy cars, 

Towards that land of mystery." 

Still on — still on ! I turn my eyes — 

The cliffs no longer mock the skies ; 

The peaks shrink back, and hide their brow 

Each other's lofty heads below. 

A vulture has heard their threats, and he flies 
To make me his prisoner : 

Thrice has his dark wing flapp'd by my eyes. 
As he cleaves the sultry air. 
" I snufF up the smell of a corse from afar — 

Whither goest thou, wild steed ? whither fliest, cavalier? 
Does the warrior seek for the pathways of war } 

Does the wild steed seek for pasture here ? 
The wind of the desert here battles alone. 
None but serpents inhabit the wilderness-stone, 
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None but skeletons slumber upon the ground. 
And we vultures in solitude hover around." 

He shriek*d, and stretch'd his claws of jet. 

And thrice our dark eyes met ; 

And which of us flew away ? 

'T was the vulture that flew away. 

Still on — still on ! I tum'd my eyes — 

The vulture vanished in the skies. 

Like some small bird — and smaller yet — 

A butterfly — a gnat. 

Dash on, my white-footed horse ! 
Rocks, vultures, give way to my course ! 

A cloud has heard his threats, and he flies 

On his pearly wings through the Armament : 
Would he could dart through the realm of the skies. 

As my courser darts o'er the desert's extent ! 
But he hangs o'er my head, and the voice of the gale 
Bears to me its threats and its sorrowful wail. 
" Where goest thou, madman ? where the heat 

Shall parch thy breast, and parch thy tongue — 
No kindly drop thy lip to greet. 

No stream to glad thee with its song : 
No evening dew shall fall to thee. 
The hot wind drinks it too greedily." 
Vain was the voice of the pale cloud sighing — 

Still on — o'er the desert plain ! 
The cloud stood still on a bold peak lying. 
And never rose again. 

E 
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For when I thither tum'd my head. 
It lingered in the horizon's shade. 
And I traced in its colour the thoughts of the cloud. 

As it redden'd with rage, and grew yellow with hate. 
Till it lividly sank like a corpse in a shroud, 

WTiere the dark frowning rocks on its obsequies wait. 
Dash on, my white -footed horse ! 
Clouds, vultures, give way to my course ! 

I look'd around me, like the sun. 
And saw that I was all alone. 
Here Nature never yet awoke. 
No mortal step her sleep has broke ; 
The elements too slumber here. 

As beasts upon some desert isle 
Have never learnt to flee in fear 

From man's unknown alluring guile. 
Great Allah ! I am not alone ! 
I *m not the first, the only one : 
I see a troop before me stand — 
Is it some merchant's caravan ? 
Or is it the Bedouin's robber band. 
That lurks in the traveller's van ? 
The horsemen are pallid, and frightfully white 
Are the coursers, which stand all array'd for the fight. 
I approach, but they wake not — 
I speak, but they speak not ; 
Just God ! they are corses all. 
And the wind-lifted sand was their pall. 
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On the skeleton steed sits the skeleton man. 

Through their eye-balls and jaws as the idle sand ran. 

It told the sad fate of the last caravan : 

And still it whisper'd in mine ear — 

*' Stay ! whither goest thou ? madman, where ? 

Lo ! where the sultry storms prepare !" 

Still on — still on — I come — I come ! 

Corpses and storms, make room ! 

A hurricane was marching o'er 

The agitated desert shore : 

Amazed, he sees me from afar : 

He stops, and turns his dusty car. 

** Young puny breeze, say what art thou. 

To brave the terror of my brow ?" 
He march'd on my track, like a fortress in motion. 

Though mortal, I stood like a rock ; 
He stamp'd on the sand, which arose in commotion. 
Till Arabia was torn by the shock : 

And as a vulture grasps his prey. 

He seized me, whilst his burning wing 

Flapp'd o'er me with a scorching ray ; 
He casts me as an idle thing 

From air to earth — from earth to air. 

And ruddily his breathings glare. 

I wrench'd his mighty arms in twain. 

And wrestled with the hurricane : 

I tore his frame, I gnash'd the sand — 

I held him in my hand. 
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He tower'd above me, and then fell 
To earth again ; his head sank down. 
And sinking, 'twas as if a town 
Rose up — a sandy citadel. 
Then, then I breath'd, and raised my eyes 
Toward the mansions of the skies. 
Gazing on high right haughtily, 
For the stars look'd down on none save me. 
How freely my bosom expands in this air ; 

How largely, how widely, how fully I live ! 
As the gales of Arabia their rich perfumes bear. 

How sweet are the feelings of breathing they give ! 
How freely my eyes stretch themselves in the distance. 
Growing strong as they gaze on immensity's waste ; 
How I raise up my arms in the pride of existence, 

As if in those arms the wide world was embraced ! 
While my thoughts to the dome of yon firmament bound. 

And I vision out regions far brighter than this ; 
As the bee when he stings leaves the sting in the wound. 
So my thought leaves my soul in those regions of bliss. 



THE END. 
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